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governing class, for which the masses must work
at wages fixed by competition. That anything
could interfere with this did not enter the heads
of the members of Parliament assembling at
Westminster on August yth, 1892.
Suddenly the notes of a cornet made the warm
air quiver. There was driven up a large carriage,
drawn by two horses - a carriage known as a
waggonette. From it jumped down a man in
flannel shirt, tweed suit, cloth cap. He spoke a
word to one of the policemen at the gates of the
" Palace of Westminster," then he went through,
and so into the House of Commons. His com-
panions in the waggonette cheered him. The
cornet-player gave forth no uncertain sound.
Next day newspaper reports recorded the arrival
of the new M.P. for South West Ham, an East
London constituency, cc accompanied by a brass
band." The blare of trumpets and the roll of
drums were described by one imaginative chroni-
cler, who noticed also " trousers frayed at the
heel," and guessed the absence of a neck-tie -
incorrectly, it appeared.
What manner of man did ]bis fellow-members
see when Keir Hardie entered the House? A
man with a head already described as " majes-
tic," covered with curling hair in which even then
(he was thirty-seven) glints of silver flecked the
golden brown. A large forehead deeply lined ;
eyes that could be stern, even contemptuous, but
could also be " wells of kindness." A man who
had lived much in the open and showed it, A